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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XVII, 3. Whole No. 67. 

I.— SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS OF ABLAUT. 

In order that no one may imagine that the writer has taken it 
upon himself to attempt a new and complete treatment of ablaut, 
and that, too, deliberately and in cold blood, it may be stated that 
the following observations are the outgrowth of what was intended 
simply as a statement of position introductory to a discussion of 
' Brugmann's Law.' But as the introduction has grown to exceed 
the limits of the main article, and as, after all, very few of the 
points discussed here have a necessary bearing on the problem 
mentioned, it has seemed wise to sever the connection. Within 
the last few years several important discussions of general ques- 
tions of ablaut have appeared. It is sufficient to mention those ot 
Bartholomae (Bz. B. 17), Kretschmer (K. Z. 31), Bechtel (Haupt- 
probleme d. indog. Lautlehre) and Streitberg (I. F. III). It may 
be said with truth that, as regards ablaut, we are in the midst of a 
second 'Sturm und Drang' period, in which the follower of this 
line of work feels the necessity of 'pulling himself together' and 
seeing where he stands. Many of the questions raised are of 
such a nature that the answer to them must ever remain proble- 
matical, since they have to do with changes which took place in 
a period of Indo-European development far beyond our control. 
The consideration oi such questions has its interest and its value 
too. But one must beware of placing the conclusions on a level 
with those arrived at in matters pertaining to that period of Indo- 
European history immediately preceding the separation. The 
method employed is the same in both cases, but the further we 
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go back the greater the chance of error — that is, that the true 
factors may have become obscured by others really secondary. 

But it is not merely in these remoter questions regarding the 
ultimate origin of the vowel variations that doubt exists. There 
is no complete unanimity of opinion as to what types should be 
recognized as Indo-European. It is even claimed by some — 
notably Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, 37 f. — that all attempts to 
set up a limited number of series, like the six which are recog- 
nized in Brugmann's Grundriss, are futile. But this standpoint of 
Noreen's is far too radical. An hypothetical ablaut-system, like 
our reconstructed Indo-European forms, is a matter of conven- 
ience. It expresses briefly the opinion of the time upon the 
interrelations of the various vowels, shows what are the normal 
variations and what sets of changes belong together. The best 
ablaut-system is the one which gives the clearest summary of 
related types. Now, while it is true that there are certain inter- 
changes of vowels which find no place in the six series of Hiibsch- 
mann in their accepted form, and which, nevertheless, may date 
back to the Indo-European period, yet Noreen's own method has 
more serious faults. In setting up some sixteen varieties of vowel 
changes and making these all co-ordinate, he separates much that 
unquestionably belongs together. For example, he treats the 
variations of ped : pod- (Lat. pes : Dor. nms, §12), of ped-; pod 
(Lat. pedes : Grk. no86s, §13), of ped- : pod- (Lat. pedis : Dor. ni>s, 
§15), of ped: ped (Lat. pes -.pedis, §24) and of pod- : pod- (lis : 
n-oSdr, §26) as if they were as independent and unrelated to one 
another as is the variation a : a (§23) to any of these. And, vice 
versa, in combining the variation of e : o in tLBxhu : tfwjuds with that 
oivenimus : /3ayid? (§12) he brings together things which ought to 
be kept distinctly apart. Noreen's system is intended to be so 
flexible as to offer a place for every conceivable variation of 
vowel, but if a student should base his ideas solely on such a 
scheme, he would fail to recognize many of the most certain and 
essential facts of ablaut. 

Let us consider some of these certain facts with a view to the 
best practical arrangement, and of the various types let us choose 
for illustration the one in which the normal form is ey,. The 
variations in the order usually followed are : u, u, eu, 0%, 7%i, 011 
(or u, ii, ue, y.o, ue, uo). In Brugmann's Grundriss and elsewhere 
the first two, under the name of Tiefstufen or low grades, are set 
over against the last four, which, under the name of Hochstufen 
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or high grades, are designated by numbers as 1, 2, 3, 4. But it 
is clear that the ' Hochstufen ' 3 and 4 (eu, du) are in a class by 
themselves as against 1 and 2 (eu, ou'), and a special term for 
these, 'Dehnstufen' or lengthened grades, has been suggested 
and has met with deserved approval. Further, there is a special 
relationship between eu and eu as compared with ou, ou. We 
may simply speak of the e- and 0-forms or make use of Victor 
Henry's term 'deflected' for the 0-forms. Again, it is universally 
recognized that there is a special relationship between u and eu} 
Beyond question we have to do with three distinct kinds of vari- 
ation: 1) that of strong and weak, as eu:u; 2) a qualitative 
change, as eu : ou; 3) a quantitative variation, as eu : eu. These 
respective interrelations are illustrated by the following scheme, 
which to my mind is preferable to the usual arrangement: — 





Weak. 


Strong. 


Short 
Long 


u 

u 


1 J **/** 

'l^/ou 



It sometimes happens that one kind of variation is substituted 
for another, as, for example, that of u : u in place of original 
u : eu, occasioned by the analogy of e : e and a: a. It is probable 
that the inflectional type represented by Skt. dhis, gen. dhiy&s, 
bhrits, gen. bhruvds, gir, gen. girds, piir, gen. purds, originated 
in this way. Cf. Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 174 ; Bartholomae, 
I. F. I 183, and the literature cited ; Streitberg, I. F. Ill 334-5. 

1 It is impossible to confine this variation of eu (or #<?) : il to roots of the 
heavy series, and I cannot account for the following words of Streitberg, I. F. 
Ill 306 f.: " Hiermit ist aber ein neues Kriterium zur Scheidung ursprtinglicher 
und gedehnter Langdipthonge gegeben. Denn die durch Steigerung ent- 
standnen Langdipthonge heben sich von den primaren dadurch deutlich ab, 
dass ihre Schwundstufe regelmassig kurzen Vokal besitzt. Am scharfsten tritt 
diese Thatsache vielleicht beim y-Aorist hervor, wo neben den langen Vokalen 
des aktiven Indicativs ausnahmslos kurzvokalische Schwundstufen erscheinen. 
Ein langer Schwundstufenvokal ist hier unerhort. Vgl. z. B. d&rsi neben 
dkarsam." But it is the object of Streitberg's article to show that the length- 
ened forms, including such as dkarsam, go back to dissyllabic forms, and at 
the same time the connection of the long weak forms with dissyllabic roots 
(bhutds bhdvitum) is beyond question and maintained by Streitberg himself; 
cf. 1. c, p. 385 : " Die Vokallange der Schwundstufe giebt aber Kunde von der 
Gestalt der Vollstufe. Diese ist zweisilbig gewesen. Darauf deutet auch 
ausserdem aind. bhdvitum, bhavitar-, bhavitra-." The two statements do not 
harmonize. On the ablaut in the Sanskrit .f-aorist cf. below, p. 274. 
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One of the most interesting examples of this secondary ablaut- 
variation is seen in the Slavic iteratives which are of denominative 
origin. Denominatives with the vowel e in the root syllable were 
associated with simple verbs having e in the root syllable, the 
interchange e : e becoming typical ; e. g. -iekati iter, to teka, testi 
' flow,' -tnetati to mesta, metati 'throw,' etc. Again, denominatives 
with a (= I. E. a and o) in the root syllable were associated with 
verbs with o (I. E. a and o), giving the variation o ; a ; e. g. 
-badati to bodq, bosti 'stab,' -ganjati to goniti, this last itself an 
iterative (of the 'causative' formation) to gnati, zenq 'strike.' 
The variation of long and short vowel had in this way become so 
typical that from verbs with i or u in the root arose iteratives 
with i, and y, as citati ' read ' to ctta ' count,' -sypati to -sunqti 
'sleep.' This was extended even to verbs with ir, the weak form 
of er, as birati to berq, birati ' collect.' Cf. Leskien, Handbuch 
d. altbulg. Spr., p. 15 f. 

The same phenomenon appears in the Lithuanian preterits. 
After the analogy of the types pres. keltit : pret. k'eliau, kariii ; 
kdriau arose giriu : gyriau, buriii : biiriau, etc. 

So in Greek the original ablaut of the present suffix -neu : -nu 
(Skt. -no : -nu) has been replaced by vv : vv, owing to the influence 

of va ', va. 

A possible example of the opposite substitution in proethnic 
times is Skt. (He, Av. saeti, Grk. mitch beside Av. saiti. We 
should expect Skt. glte, which would stand in the same relation 
to Av. saiti as Skt. sute to sduti. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 255, 
speaks of two low-grade forms to at — namely, Skt. e and i, as 
noted by Schulze, K. Z. 27, 422. But Schulze at least does not 
mean that the e is a real low grade, but only that it holds the 
position of a weak form. Further, in the aorist forms like dnesi 

1 I rather suspect the same thing in Lat. suspicio and convicium. Nearly 
all the words which used to be cited as showing a phonetic change of e to I 
have found another explanation, but in these two words (as well as in dillnio, 
where I would follow Osthoff) even Solmsen, K. Z. 34, 15, admits the change. 
Yet even under the conditions which Solmsen lays down there are so many 
exceptions to be explained away that some other explanation of the two 
words would be welcome. And it seems quite possible that after the analogy 
of collegium to lego, contagium to tango, examen (from ix-agmen) to ago, etc., 
there arose at a later period to suspicio (from *suspecio) a noun suspicio, and to 
con-vico (from *con-veco or *con-voco ; cf. Solmsen, Stud. z. lat. Sprachge- 
schichte, p. 17) a noun convicium. It is further possible that the 2 of insfigo 
to -stinguo is due to the analogy of sedare to sedeo, etc. 
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to dnai^am we may have a similar phenomenon. Cf. Johansson, 
K. Z. 32, 509, and below, p. 274. 

If we pass to the somewhat slippery ground covered by the 
discussions as to the ultimate origin of the ablaut changes, the 
distinction of the different types of variation is still useful. It is 
clear that these must be due to three distinct causes, and may 
well have arisen in totally different periods of the parent speech. 
For only one kind of variation is the cause perfectly clear and 
beyond dispute. No one at present doubts that the relation of 
Skt. £mi to itnds reflects original conditions, and that the low- 
grade comes from the high-grade form by loss of the (stress) 
accent. For the understanding of the other two types we are 
less fortunately situated. Whatever were the original factors 
governing these variations, they are nowhere reflected with such 
clearness, perhaps because they operated at a remoter period and 
have been exposed longer to cross-influences. 

In regard to the qualitative difference it is believed by many 
that the Greek interchange of jran?p : op.ona.Tap, 801-ijp : Sarap, etc., 
is a sufficient indication that this too is due to accentual conditions. 
Others reject this absolutely, either on the ground that the histor- 
ical evidence is conflicting or that it is in itself improbable that 
even a pitch accent should have any such marked effect on the 
quality of vowels. The suggestion of Baudouin de Courtenay, 
I. F. IV 53 ff., that the variation depends on the character of the 
following consonant, the o representing a depalatalization of the 
e, is perhaps fully as plausible on physiological grounds. But 
the attempt to bring the actual facts even approximately into 
harmony with it would lead to results calculated to overawe even 
the boldest glottogonic speculator. Take, for instance, the char- 
acteristic variation of e : o between present and perfect, i. e. 
*bherd : *bebkora. One would assume, perhaps, that the follow- 
ing consonant was palatal or not according to the character of the 
following vowel, that in the present the palatal r was generalized 
from forms like *bhereto, and in the perfect the non-palatal r from 
*bebhora. 

The relation of eu : eu, ei : ei, etc., has been a much agitated 
point within the last few years. The idea has been in the air for 
some time that the origin of the 'Dehnstufen' or lengthened 
vowels was to be sought in a kind of compensatory lengthening 
consequent upon the reduction or loss of the vowel of the follow- 
ing syllable. The most serious attempt to formulate a law and to 
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exemplify it in the various categories is that of Streitberg, in a 
paper presented at a meeting of the American Philological Society 
at Chicago in 1893, and appearing in its final form in I. F. Ill 
305 ff. This treatise, which in any event must be recognized as 
'epoch-making,' has been subjected to a valuable criticism by 
Bloomfield in a paper read at the meeting of the American 
Philological Association at Philadelphia, in December, 1894, and 
now printed in vol. XXVI of the Transactions of this body. In 
spite of Bloomfield's well-taken objections, the writer has a strong 
conviction that Streitberg's main idea is correct and that the loss 
of a mora in a following syllable has been a most important factor 
in the production of the lengthened vowels. It is a theory which 
is perfectly rational on a priori grounds, and no other such has 
been offered. If it is true that the historical evidence is not so 
unmistakable as Streitberg in his zeal would have it appear, and 
if the theory leaves difficulties unsurmounted, yet this does not 
seem to be sufficient ground for rejecting it in toto. It appears to 
me that a theory which deals with such a remote problem cannot 
be expected to meet all the requirements which we demand in the 
case of a more tangible phenomenon. But — for the same reason 
we cannot accept such a theory with the same degree of security. 
Extreme scepticism is preferable to the attitude which raises such 
a theory too hastily to a dogma. To my mind it is premature to 
assume that this mora-compensation was the sole factor, and that 
all instances of lengthened vowels must be explained on this basis. 
Aside from the analogical influence of words formed from the 
so-called heavy roots, which certainly must be reckoned with, 
who shall assert in the case of such a remote problem that there 
were no other purely physiological processes of lengthening ; for 
example, the compensative lengthening of the kind observed in 
historical times as attendant on consonant reduction and loss [es 
from ens, etc.) ? It is not necessary to suppose that there was 
only one factor. There may well have been several. 

And, further, confining ourselves to the principle of the 'Moren- 
ersatz,' it does not seem to me that we can regard as final Streit- 
berg's or any other exact formulation of the law. Streitberg 
restricts the lengthening to accented short vowels in open syllables. 
But even under these conditions it is not universal. Bloomfield 
points out that the continued existence of I. E. bhoro-s (<f>6po-s), 
which is supposed to have changed to bhdrs (<f>o>p), is unaccounted 
for. And probably every one who has read the article carefully 
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has felt this difficulty (cf. also Michels, I. F. IV 60, who suggests 
a confusion brought about by variously accented forms). The 
Sanskrit dissyllabic forms like cdritum, bhdvitum, etc., would 
have no right to exist under a strict interpretation of Streitberg's 
law. It is clear that &X3 and ex, which we may distinguish as 
uncontracted and contracted forms, do exist side by side, and 
that the development of 6x9 to ex must have taken place only 
under certain conditions which subsequent levellings have 
obscured. It is quite conceivable that the intervening consonant 
played a r61e; for example, that the lengthening was effected 
only through the medium of sonorous sounds. That is, Ha, ih, 
etc., became ei, el, etc., but H», 6g3, etc., remained. Then eis 
and el arose respectively by analogy. 

A word as to 'dissyllabic roots.' I believe that no one can 
compile the characteristic formations of Sanskrit roots in final i, 
u, r, m and n, as the writer has done for his own satisfaction by 
the aid of Whitney's Roots, without being convinced (with 
Kretschmer, Bechtel and many others) that de Saussure was fully 
justified in assuming a specific relation between the long weak 
forms and the 'udatta' roots of the Hindu grammarians. The 
parallelism of bhutd-s : bhdvitum, puta-s : pdvitum, hiita-s : hdvl- 
lave, kirnd-s : karita, firnd-s : fdritos, ctr^d-s : cdritum, jdtd-s : 
jdnitos, khatd-s : khdnitum, ddmtd-s : damita, kdmtd-s : kamita 
and others cannot be ascribed to chance. In its relation to the 
weak bhii- the unit of the strong form is bhavi-, not bhav ; I. E. 
bheit.3, not bheu; and if bhu is the root in its weak form, then 
bheu? is the root in its strong form. Roots are only abstractions 
differing for different periods, and it is evident that for the period 
in which the variation of strong and weak forms arose the proper 
abstraction is *bheu?, giving us a 'dissyllabic root.' This has 
nothing to do with the question of ultimate roots. It is not at all 
inconsistent with the preceding to suppose that the 3 of *bheus is 
really a suffix. And to me this is extremely probable. The 
monosyllabic forms like bheu- cannot be from bheu-3, since this 
would, according to Streitberg's theory, give bheu. We have 
rather side by side *bheu and *bheu-3, the last being a unit in its 
relation to bhu-} 

1 It would be more suitable to speak of dissyllabic forms of roots than of 
dissyllabic roots. For it is entirely erroneous to suppose that we can divide 
roots sharply into dissyllabic and monosyllabic. In Sanskrit, where the 
distinction is clearest, the best criterion is the presence or absence of i before 
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These dissyllabic root-forms being parallel to ei, eu, etc., in 
their relation to the low grade, our scheme up to this point is : 
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Strong. 


Short 
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I. €U& J 0U9 uncontracted 



A further question is whether we have not to recognize another 
contracted form of dissyllabic roots in the much-discussed type 
with a final long vowel (e. g. Skt. pra, Grk. v\t), Lat. pie, etc.). 
Brugmann's hypothesis of suffixes e, o and a added to the weakest 
form of the root (i. e.pl-e; cf. also Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 404) is 
without doubt the simplest. But, at the same time, few scholars 
are able to resist the impression that the ultimate origin is to be 
sought not in the addition of a new element, but in a phonetic 
development of the dissyllabic root-form parallel to that which 

the verbal suffixes -tu- and -tavya- and the noun suffix -tar- ; but even here we 
frequently find side by side forms with and without the i. In such cases the 
classification of the Hindu grammarians is often arbitrary. For example, nl 
is classed as anudatta in spite of ndyitum beside ne'tum, both from the same 
period, while sah is udatta in spite of sddAum beside sdhitum. In the case of 
stdritum : stirnd- beside stdrtum : sirtd-, they set up two roots, a str (star), 
present strndmi, anudatta, and a str, present strnimi, udatta. Cf. also 
Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 395. If we take any other category of forms the 
confusion is greater. In the future the dissyllabic form is generalized in the 
case of roots in final r (e. g. karisydti to kdrtum as well as carisydti to cdritum), 
and appears in several roots in -« and -m the infinitive of which shows the 
monosyllabic form (hanisydti to hdntum, gamisydti to gdrhlum). The passive 
shows a distinction in the case of roots in -r (kriydtt : krtd-, kdrtum, but 
klrydte : klrnd ; striydte : strtd-, stdrtum, but stlrydte : stirnd-, stdritum), while 
there is none in the case of roots in i and u (gruydte : frutd-, (return as well as 
bhuydte : bhutd-, bhavitum). In the desiderative of all roots in -i, -u, -r, -m 
and -k the dissyllabic form is generalized. That is, we always have either 
-ayi, -asi, etc., or the corresponding weak form I, Ir, etc.; cf. ciklsa-, (Uffusa-, 
didhlrm-, jigdrisa-, etc. (Whitney, Skt. Gram., §1028). 

The inflection of the singular of the j-aorist with its uniform vfddhi rests 
also upon a generalization of the dissyllabic form. In drdutsam, etc., the 
vrddhi is probably analogical ; cf. Streitberg, I. F. Ill 396. The rudh in the 
middle is normal. But in roots ending in i, u and r the original types must 
have been : 1) dissyllabic formation dndisam : *driiM, 2) monosyllabic dnesam : 
*dnisi. In the singular the dissyllabic form was generalized. In the plural we 
have for roots in r usually the short weak form ; e. g. dkrsi, sometimes the 
long as dklrmta. In roots in «, i this monosyllabic type was lost. We have 
either u as in ahuiata, or more usually e or 0, which has taken the place of u, 1 ; 
cf. also Johansson, K. Z. 32, 509, and above, p. 270. 
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results in the strengthened forms eu, ei, etc. Certain it is that, 
though there is more often no ablaut change, weak forms are not 
infrequent, and these regularly with the long weak grade ; as, for 
example, Skt. funds beside fvdtrd-s, huta-s beside Av. zbdtar, 
jit&s beside jydsyaii, jd-na-ti (but jnd-td-s) beside jndtum, 
stl-md- (but styd-nd-s) beside siyd-ya-ie, and others. 

Of the various theories advanced to explain the phonetic 
process resulting in ie-, file, etc., that of direct metathesis, revived 
by Michels, I. F. IV 58 ff., seems to me the least satisfactory. 
Not so much because no hint is given as to the conditions under 
which this metathesis took place, for in such remote problems 
one cannot expect anything approaching a strict demonstration. 
But admitting the metathesis, the vowel-variation is not accounted 
for. We might have ie from ei and id from di, but id, if derived 
from di, would belong to the a-series, which is not the case. 
Well-known examples like id (Lat. idnud), fitd (Grk. jm/-o-o/«u), 
trd (Lat. in-trd-re), etc., belong to roots of the ^-series (ei, fiet, 
ter, etc.), and I do not know of a single instance in which the 
simple root-form is of the a-series. 

The explanation advanced by Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 190 ff., 
is far more plausible. As Streitberg operates with a development 
of p&le to fiel, so Bechtel supposes a development of pelt to file, 
bhesi to pse, supporting it by a reference to the existence of ru 
beside eru in pvrrjp : ipva, etc. (Frohde, BzB. 9, 122; cf. also now 
Schulze, Quaest. Epic. 3i7*)- In the same way he explains ptd 
from pets (or, in accordance with his view, peta). Again, a dissyl- 
labic root with final o might appear as a monosyllabic form with 
final (cf. ovofia : Lat. ndmen, Skt. ndma) ; but in the majority of 
forms of the type gnd (yi^i-ds, Lat. notus) the is the result of 
direct ablaut to e or a. The strongest argument for Bechtel's 
theory is the fact that it accounts for the agreement between the 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic forms in the quality of their vowels, 
an agreement which is too marked to be attributed to chance. 1 

The long weak forms also demand some further consideration. 
It is beyond all doubt that 1 and u are often the result of contrac- 
tion of i+p and u + p. This is evident enough, for example, in 
Skt. Ipsdmi (desiderative to dp), which must represent *i-pp-so, 
i belonging to the reduplication, p to the root. And the paral- 

1 This did not escape the notice of de Saussure (cf. Systeme primitif, 271), 
who, however, considered the Greek forms as weak, like Skt. Ir, -a, -am; cf. 
below, p. 280 f. 
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lelism of dhi : dfi9 suggests that the weak form of dhei was 
originally dim, then with contraction dhl (Skt. dhl-td-s). Cf. 
especially Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 380 ff.; Bartholomae, BzB. 17, 
130. But the contraction has not always taken place. It is 
necessary to recognize uncontracted weak forms 9i, i? and 9U, ue. 
Such a form is assumed by Kretschmer and others in explanation 
of the Greek nominative singular in ia = Skt. I (cpepovaa = Skt. 
bhdrantt) and the neuter plural forms like rpla. Moreover, there 
is a very considerable number of roots showing an ablaut ei : 9% 
and eu: 911; cf. Per Persson, Wurzelerweiterung, 117, and especi- 
ally Wood, 'Reduplicating Verbs in Germanic,' Germanic Studies 
of the University of Chicago, II 27 ff.; Brugmann, I. F. VI 89 ff. 1 
A scheme embodying these additional and less certain points is : 
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Thus far we have not dealt with roots containing a liquid or 
nasal, and so have avoided the subject of the 'nasalis sonans' and 
' liquida sonans.' Thanks to the investigations of Brugmann and 
Osthoff, the representation of the (short) weak form of such roots 
in the several Indo-European languages is clear. 2 Whether or 
not in the parent speech these weak forms were actually syllabic 

1 It is true that most of the verbs in question are assumed to belong to one 
of the heavy ablaut series. But as far as the weak form is concerned, it makes 
no difference whether the high grade ei, eu is original or the result of length- 
ening. Nor is it possible to draw a sharp line between original and secondary 
length. It is only rarely that we have the means of applying the criterion of 
accent-quality suggested by Streitberg. The final consonants of the roots 
referred to are 'root increments' (e. g. *skhei-d, cf. Brugmann, 1. c, p. 93), so 
there would be no objection from the side of Streitberg's theory (on the ground 
of position in a closed syllable) to regarding the length of the diphthongs as 
secondary. In the cases where an ablaut form ei % or oi exists beside ei and H 
(cf. Per Persson, 1. c, 117), there is a certain probability in favor of the light 
series, just as where we find e beside / (Streitberg, I. F. Ill 305). But indi- 
vidual transfers are of course always possible. 

2 For the elaboration of the theory of a second representative in all the I. E. 
languages, we still await the long-promised work of Osthoff (cf. M. U. V, 
Vorwort). 
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liquids and nasals — that is, physiologically parallel to i and u — is 
a question of minor importance, yet interesting enough to attract 
a considerable amount of discussion. Following Bechtel's rejec- 
tion of the nasalis and liquida sonans, we have now J. Schmidt's 
long-promised attack on the 'Sonantiker' 1 with Brugmann's 
reply in the Literarisches Centralblatt. And the recent meeting 
of the Central Modern Language Association at Chicago has 
brought out two papers on the subject — one by Prof. Karsten, of 
Indiana University ; the other by my colleague, Prof. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg. To my mind the question is too fine a one to be 
decided on historical grounds. The forms in question can be 
explained equally well on the basis of I. E. 'n, 'r, or n, r. The 
advocates of the latter find their chief justification in the greater 
simplicity of their view and the parallelism with i and u. Their 
opponents retort that the sounds cannot be parallel physiolog- 
ically, and that simplicity should be sacrificed to accuracy. 

The experiments made by Dr. Schmidt-Wartenberg on the 
Rousselot apparatus are very interesting. 2 He is able to demon- 
strate that the pronunciation of a syllabic / is perfectly possible ; 
for example, that pi may be pronounced in such a way that the 
articulation of the / begins immediately after the explosion of the 
p. For the nasals the case is somewhat different. A real syllabic 
n may be pronounced by itself or after an homogeneous sound. 
But after a non-nasal mute the articulation of the nasal does not 
begin immediately, but a distinct vowel element inevitably inter- 
venes. For example, the German berittenen is pronounced 
berit'nn, not beritnnn. Cf. also Seelman, Bechtel, Hauptpro- 
bleme, p. 136, note. But it is also impossible to pronounce a 
consonant nasal preceded by an heterogeneous mute without an 
intervening vowel. That is, if we must write fn as the weak 
form of ten, so we must write I. E. g"nd {Skt.jna, Grk. yvu). It 
seems to me, then, that this intervening vowel is something which 
we can ignore, in the same way that we ignore dozens of other 
minute physiological points. 

I abide, then, by the designation n, r, etc., as simpler on 
account of the parallelism with i, u, and as being a fair represen- 
tation to the eye of what was at least the closest possible combi- 
nation of vowel and consonant elements — so close that when the 
two came to be separated, the vowel sometimes appeared after as 

'Kritik d. Sonantentheorie. 

2 Cf. now this volume of the Journal, p. 217 ff. 
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well as before the consonant (Grk. ap, pa), 1 and, moreover, was 
not always the same in the case of liquids as in the case of nasals 
(Lat. -or, but -en). 

A practical difficulty in the use of the designation *n, °r, etc., 
appears when we turn to the second or long weak grade. It is 
not likely that any one will follow Bechtel in assuming that the 
length belonged to the consonantal element alone and writing °h, 'r, 
etc., and m, »r is also objectionable, though for other reasons than 
those which caused Bechtel to reject this representation. It would 
be better to write 'n, 'r, but this only shows the closeness of the 
connection, so that, after all, n, r, etc., remains the simplest and 
most conservative method of indicating the grade-which is parallel 
to 1, u. But we have now arrived at a question of altogether 
more practical importance — namely, the representation of this 
long weak grade in the several languages. Hubschmann and 
Brugmann have been berated more than once for setting up 
I. E. long syllabic liquids and nasals, and following this with a 
statement that their representation in the various languages was 
not clear, as if appearing to know more of the parent-speech 
than of the historical languages. But this paradox is in a 
sense true. For, however it may be designated, no one doubts 
that in the parent-speech there existed a long weak grade 
which is related to r, n, etc. (or V, 'n, etc.), in the same way 
as it, I to u, i, and which appears in Sanskrit as ur, ir, a or am. 
And yet, as to the appearance of this grade in the European 
languages, there has been great discrepancy of opinion, and, 
especially as regards Greek, there is still the widest divergence. 
One may of course speak simply of the European correspondents 
of Skt. ir, ur, etc., but it is perfectly legitimate and in accordance 
with our use of hypothetical ground-forms as convenient symbols, 
to speak of I. E. f, n, etc., or, if one prefers, as 'r, 'n, etc. And 
in this sense they will be used in the following brief discussion. 
Let us begin with the liquids f and 7. They appear plainly in 
Sanskrit as ir and ur, with the same quality of vowel which 

1 This is not to be compared with genuine metathesis, instances of which 
are only sporadic. In the antevocalic position the combination of vowel and 
consonant element was naturally not so close, and the designation 'no, 'ro is 
perhaps preferable to n n o, rfo, etc. (cf. Brugmann, Grd. II, p. 920, note; 
Bechtel is of course right that it cannot be the same as n-no), though the 
difference is only on paper. On account of the inherent consonantal element 
no glide sound parallel to the j of -iio- is necessary. One might write simply 
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appears in the weak form before vowels {ira, ura) and which 
was also inherent in the timbre of the r, as shown by its subse- 
quent development. In Iranian we find ar corresponding to Skt. 
ir, iir and ir, ur before vowels, while for Skt. r appears a sound 
which is written ar" in the Avesta and appears as ur and ir in the 
modern dialects. For Lithuanian the combined result of the 
investigations of Fortunatov, Bezzenberger and de Saussure is 
that r, /appear as ir, il (Baranowski ; Kurschat's ir, ll) and some- 
times as iir, ill, while r, I appear as ir, il (and ur, ulT). That is, 
we may accept Fortunatov's comparison with ir, il, and Bezzen- 
berger's with ur, ul, but with de Saussure (so also Streitberg, 
Hirt and others) hold that the characteristic difference between 
the correspondents of Skt. ur and r is the accent 1 and not the 
quality of the vowel. Whether or not we find any certain 
examples of ur, ul = I. E. r, /, it is reasonably certain that the u 
has no exclusive connection with the long weak forms, but that 
we have a variation of u with i as in Sanskrit ur, ir as well as iir, 
ir, and as in Slavic ir, iir (cf. J. Schmidt, K. Z. 32, 384, note ; 
Hirt, Der idg. Akzent, 140). This variation perhaps depended 
originally upon the character of the surrounding sounds. 

As ir, au, etc., represent original ir, au (Bezzenberger, modi- 
fied by Streitberg), etc., in distinction from er, au — er, au, so ir, 
il may represent an earlier ir, ll in spite of Bechtel, Haupt- 
probleme, 228. 

In Slavic precisely the same representation must be assumed 
for both r, I and f, I. The Old Bulgarian orthography shows ir, 
il, sometimes Ur, til, before vowels, and ri and rii before conso- 
nants. In spite of the great confusion in the use of i and &, the 
different treatment of preceding gutturals (Leskien, Handbuch, 
p. 27) and the forms of other Slavic languages show that an 
ur-Slavic ur is to be recognized beside ir. The difference 

1 The interchange of accent in the words of the same root, as vilks : vilki, 
noted by Bezzenberger, Bz. B. 17, 219, as an objection to this view, needs 
explanation. But it has no more force in overthrowing the general rule than 
the corresponding interchange in the case of original diphthongs cited, 1. c, 
p. 224. It is clear that in both cases there are instances in which the inter- 
change of accent cannot be connected with conditions of the parent-speech, 
but must be specifically Lithuanian (or Baltic or Balto- Slavic) and due to 
some processes analogical or phonological not yet understood. Cf. also de 
Saussure, Mem. Soc. ling. VIII, and add instances like mdrga-s : marguju, 
bdlta-s : baltuju, klaiisi, 3d sg. pret. to klausaii 'hear' : klduse, 3d sg. pret. to 
kldusiu ' ask.' 
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between I. E. r, /and r, /shows itself only in the accent, of which 
there is of course no trace in Old Bulgarian. Cf. Hirt, Der idg. 
Akzent, p. 126. 

For Germanic, Streitberg, I. F. VI 141, assumes, in contrast to 
the view hitherto held, that r, /appear as ur, ul without distinc- 
tion from r, I. The comparison of the Lithuanian cannot be so 
absolutely binding ("der strikte Beweis") as long as some 
languages show a difference of vowel quality in the representa- 
tives of r, I and r, 1 respectively (Greek, Lat, Iranian). It is a 
question of historical evidence, and one must wait for Streitberg's 
fuller discussion to see what disposition he makes of the forms in 
al, ar hitherto regarded as representing r, I, 

For the Greek the most widely current theory is that I. E. r, I 
appear as op, oX (from ap, aX) and pa, Xa. So Brugmann, Hiibsch- 
mann, Osthoff and many others. J. Schmidt, K. Z. 32, 377 ff., 
denies the equation of op, 6k with Skt. ir, iir, but regards as the 
representatives of the latter not merely pa, Xa, but also pa, Xa and 
pij, Aij (cf. 1. c, p. 390). Besides these he recognizes dissyllabic 
weak forms apa, a\a, etc.; cf. Pluralbildung, 364. Kretschmer, 
K. Z. 31, 400, admits only apa, aXa, etc., as the equivalents of Skt. 
ir, ur, etc., and sees in pa, \a and pa, Xa, etc., strong forms of the 
type treated above (I. E. pie, etc.). Bechtel too sees in apa a 
weak form of dissyllabic roots, but not the exact equivalent of 
Skt. ir, ur. The Sanskrit equivalent of apa is iri, while the 
Greek equivalent of Skt. ir he leaves undecided. With Schmidt, 
Bechtel and Kretschmer (cf. also de Saussure, M£moire, 267), I 
regard aXa as the usual weak form of eXa, but, like Bechtel, I do 
not believe that this aXa and Skt. ir, ur are precisely equivalent, 
descended from the same Indo-European form. We have, 
rather, to set up here, as elsewhere, contracted and uncontracted 
by-forms ; cf. above on i : 9t, is. In Greek we ordinarily find the 
latter, in Sanskrit and other languages the former (cf. Grk. ia 
= Skt. i). But, as Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 305, shows, the 
uncontracted weak form is not wholly unknown in Sanskrit. 1 
And it is not likely that the contracted form is wholly wanting 
in Greek. So the question still remains as to the actual Greek 
equivalent of Skt. ir, ur, etc. We find pa, pa and prj (va, va 
and vj}) in formations where the weak grade of the root might 
be expected : not merely o-TpaTos, but tXtj-t6s (rXa, cf. Dor. rXi.- 

1 Bechtel's tulitd-s, which, as the participle of the causative of ttildyati, would 
have I. E. i, not 3, may be replaced by gilitd-s, the classical by-form of girnd-s. 
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o-o/Luu) and /SXij-To'y, and in all three cases J. Schmidt, as already 
remarked, sees the equivalent of Skt. ir, iir. On the other hand, 
as Kretschmer points out, in all such cases we might have before 
us the strong form of the type pie, Skt. prd. As long as we have 
Skt. prd-td, drd-t&, jnd-td, in which rd, nd can only represent a 
strong form, and as even from the Greek standpoint, in cases like 
Bra, 7TT&), o-^i) {nrr\o-op.ai, m-S^a, ct^ito), o^/mi), the explanation as a 
weak form is out of the question, what guarantee have we that 
the same explanation does not hold for o-rparos, etc.? None. On 
account of Skt. jndtd, etc., every one sees the strong form in 
yva-To-s, yva><TKw, etc. Why is not o-Tparos to be judged in the 

Same way (cf. arpapM : nrapa), and $\a>-<TKa> like yva-VKa ? We 

must grant Kretschmer that in none of these verbal forms is the 
equation of pa, etc., with Skt. tr, ur binding. On the other hand, 
whoever, like the writer, is convinced that Skt. ir, ur represents 
an I. E. monosyllabic weak grade, will hold to it that, at least in 
some of the forms in question, we have this weak grade, and not 
the p/e-type. But in which forms? According to J. Schmidt, 
some of those in pa, pr) as well as pa. One might accept this in 
the sense that the variation in the strong forms sometimes affected 
the weak grade, but I believe that only one of these sound- 
combinations is the actual phonetic equivalent of Skt. ir, ur. 
And of the three, the probability is distinctly in favor of pa, Xo> — 
partly on account of individual correspondences like fi\a6-p6s : 
Skt. milrdhan 'head,' and partly because of the strong probability 
that op, ok (from ap, <»X) are also to be recognized as equivalents 
of Skt. ir, iir. In spite of the criticisms of J. Schmidt, the direct 
connection of Kopo-rf with Skt. flr^-an remains the most probable, 
and by the same explanation of the oX in woXSas (on the XX cf. 
Schulze, Quaest. Epic. 82) we avoid the supposition of vowel- 
assimilation, a phenomenon still insufficiently defined. 

For Latin, too, the current view that I. E. f, /appear as ar, al 
and rd, Id has not been overthrown. To be sure, the supposition 
that we have in Greek pa, \a, but in Latin rd, la, while enabling 
us to connect o-rparos with stratus, makes it necessary to separate 
rXijrdr (= *rX5rds) from Lat. Idlus. But I do not feel, as Kretsch- 
mer does, that this is a serious objection. The appearance of ?tX>;j> 

(Dor. erXaf), rXrjO-opai, reVXqfca, etc., makes the explanation of rXijrdy 

as a strong form of the pli-type a rational one, whereas in Lat. 
latus the same does not hold true. The scheme for roots 
containing a liquid would then be : 
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Weak. Strong. 

r (Skt. r, Grk. ap, pa) er \ or 



r'9 (Skt. iri, Grk. apa) 
r (Skt. ir, ur, Grk. op, p<o) 



er9 \or9 

* r ldr 
rd 
rd 
re 



The development of I. E. n, m is precisely parallel to that of 
r, 7 in Balto-Slavic, Latin and, probably, in Germanic, but 
different in Aryan and in Greek. In Sanskrit it is something of 
a question whether d or an (dm) is to be recognized as the 
normal representative. The facts are as follows : From roots 
ending in m we find only -dm or, by assimilation to following 
dental, -an (-dm in Whitney's transcription) ; as the participles 
kdmta-s, krdmta-s, kldmla-s, ksdmta-s, camta-s, tdmta-s, ddmta-s, 
bhrdmta-s, vdmta-s, fdmta-s, frdmla-s (Whitney, Gram., §955 a), 
and the je«-presents (cf. jtryati) 1 idmyati, ddmyati, cdmyati, 
(rdmyati, bhrdmyati, klamyati (grammarians also krdmyati, 
ksamyati). Similarly in the Avesta granio 'angry' to *gram 
(Lat. fremo, Goth, gramjan, etc.). Giving up the idea that ga 
(dgdm, Grk. l/3ij*) is the weak form of gam (see now Brugmann, 
Grd. II 893), there is, I think, no example of a = i$i either in 
Sanskrit or Iranian. Bartholomae, Bz. B. 10, 278, cites, besides 
aiwigditim to gam, kdtd to kam, but it is likely that we have an 
Aryan kd = I. E. ka (Lat. cd-ru-s). From roots in final -n we 
find forms with a and an, in the participles usually a, as jala-s, 
Av. zdto, but also Skt. dhvdnta-s to dhvan and Avestan santd to 
san 'know' and kanto to kan 'dig.' Among the desideratives we 
find Skt. Jighdnsa-, ml-mdhsa-, titdfisa- (Whitney, Gram., §1028 
e; the last is from the grammarians, but confirmed by H-tdnsu-s) 
and Av. vl-vsngha- (to Skt. van), but also vi-vd-sa- to van and 
si-%d-sa- to san, and Av. ahisdhyd, a noun-formation to *hi-~sd-ha- 
= Skt. si-§d-sa- (cf. Bartholomae, Bz. B. 10, 279). The only 
Sanskrit example of an inchoative with the long weak form is 
vdiichami to van. From the Avesta, Bartholomae, 1. c, quotes 
jdsa-, but no absolute credence can be given to the a ; ci.jasa-, 
the regular equivalent of Skt. gaccha-. The a appears also in 
the wa-present: Skt. jd-nd-mi, Av. zd-n»nti, O.F.a-dd-nd. Then 
there are various individual words which may contain n, as did, 
ati-s,yatd (Brugmann, Grd. I 208), etc., on the one hand, kdncana-s 

'Otherwise Bartholomae, Grd. d. iran. Phil. I, §149. 
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'golden' (Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 220) on the other. In view of 
the exclusive or, to be perfectly safe, the predominating appearance 
of am, an in derivatives of roots in final -m, and the very consid- 
erable number of instances of -an from roots in final -n, the expla- 
nation of the m and n as due to the analogy of the strong forms 
(Brugmann, Bartholomae and others) certainly cannot satisfy us, 
whatever we may think of other attempts. The difficulty with the 
explanation of Kretschmer (K. Z. 31, 408) and Bechtel (Haupt- 
probleme, 221) lies in the supposition of a phonetic development 
of ant to at in the syllable preceding the accent, a process which, 
though already assumed on other grounds (Hiibschmann, Indog. 
Vocalsystem, 86; Brugmann, Grd. I 168), is at least doubtful 
(Victor Henry, Revue critique, 1887, p. 100; Bartholomae, K. Z. 
29, 556; Brugmann, Grd. II, 317).' 

1 Wackernagel's Altindische Grammatik, which came to hand after this 
article had been sent off, contains a new and thorough discussion of this 
question, v. Bradke's article also, I. F. V 266 ff., has not been considered in 
the above. The material, as regards the verbal forms, is essentially the same 
as is presented above. To the inchoative vdnchati Wackernagel adds the late 
dnchati ' tear,' which Whitney calls artificial, and *ldnchati, presupposed by 
lanchana- 'sign'; but, on the other hand, does not mention the Avestan forms 
like grants, which are important in such a question of chronology as he raises. 
The connection of jard-s ' lover' with ja/ippoQ (so Leumann, v. Bradke, Wack- 
ernagel) and of dara-s ' wife' with the root dam ' conquer' (v. Bradke, Wacker- 
nagel) is important as showing a for m. But the connection of ddsd-s ' foe, 
slave' with the root dam (Benfey, Wackernagel) is more than doubtful, in view 
of ddsyu-s. v. Bradke rejects the theory of Kretschmer and Bechtel as to the 
development of I. E. n, but with them and de Saussure he maintains that the 
normal representative of I. E. m is dm (an before t), except before r (and 
possibly m), where it is a. Wackernagel, on the other hand, like Brugmann 
and others, gives a as the normal representative of both g and m, attributing 
the nasal in ddmtd-s, etc., to the analogical influence of the strong forms. For 
the first time, from the standpoint of this view, an explanation is attempted for 
the rule of classical Sanskrit that a is the proper weak grade of roots in -n{t)-, 
but dm, an of roots in -m(i)-. He thinks it merely a matter of chronology, most 
of the forms belonging to the »2-roots having come into existence at a later 
period than the corresponding forms of the K-roots. " Die Tiefstufen der beiden 
Gruppen von Verben differieren also nur darum, weil zufallig die einen, die 
auf -n(i)-, ihren Tiefstufentypus schon v. gebildet hatten ; die anderen, die auf 
~m(i)-, im ganzen erst in nachvedischer Zeit mit Ausnahme von fram(i)-, das 
gerade v. schon die Neuerung annahm." But I cannot understand how the 
non-occurrence of a form in the text of the Rigveda can be so conclusive of 
its non-existence at that period. Considering, for example, the ten participles 
in -dlhta-s from roots in -am-, it is true that only one (frdmta-s) occurs in the 
Rigveda. But two others (krdmta-s, (dm/as) appear in the Atharva Veda, and 
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In Greek there is but little material. Brugmann holds that n 
appears as va initial, but as a between vowels. The va is fairly 
certain and may not be confined to the initial position. Among 
the forms like 0v3t6s, etc., may be some which are genuine weak 
forms, and not extensions of the file-type. For a there is no 
evidence of any account. One would look for av beside va as op 
beside pa. 

Up to this point we have discussed only variations within the 
so-called ^-series. The simple scheme, as applicable to roots of 
a type pet, is: 

again three more (tdmtd-s, ddmtd-s, vdmtd-s) in the Brahmanas (Taittirlya, 
Catapatha and Aitareya), making six Vedic in the wider sense of the word, as 
against four non-Vedic. Moreover, of the five forms which are Vedic but not 
Rigvedic, three are from roots which occur only once each in the Rigveda, 
and one is from a root which occurs only twice, and yet these four (tarn, dam, 
vam, (am) are roots which are well known in the other Indo-European 
languages and whose verbal system must have been developed in proethnic 
times. And, again, the Avestan granlo proves the existence of the type 
ddmtd-s, etc., in the Indo-Iranian period. It looks then decidedly as if the 
non-appearance of such forms in the Rigveda were merely accidental. The 
fact remains, and can hardly be robbed of its significance, that all the parti- 
ciples of m-xooY, as far as they take the long weak form, exhibit -dm, never a, 
and that the forms in question are found in all periods. 

The explanation by analogy remains unsatisfactory, and I am firmly con- 
vinced of one thing at least, that those scholars from de Saussure on who 
assume that the nasal in ddmtd-s, etc., is the result of phonetic development 
are in the right — whatever may be the true reason for the coexistence of -a 
and -dm. On this last point I would suggest tentatively an explanation 
similar to that of Kretschmer and Bechtel, but not necessitating the assump- 
tion of a change of ant to at. Midway between the Indo-European sound and 
the Aryan d in jdtd-s there must have existed at some period a sound in which 
the nasal element was still present, but greatly reduced. In the early Aryan 
period, for example, the sounds may have been a" and d m . The further 
development might depend on the character of the following consonant. 
Before certain consonants the nasal would be entirely lost (so perhaps before 
r, as in ddra-s, etc.), before others would be strengthened (e. g. before palatals, 
as in vdnchati to van and dnchati to am) ; and before still others the loss or 
retention would depend on the character of the nasal element, e. g. before t, 
the homogeneous " being lost, the m retained (jdtd-s : ddmtd-s). The change 
of d"t to at would not necessitate the assumption that ant changed to at. A 
few individual cases would remain to be explained by confusion, as dhvdntd-s, 
Av. -kanta- (= Skt. khatd-s), and some of the desideratives. (The one Avestan 
example, Gath. vlv'snghatu, agrees with Skt. jighdihsati, etc., rather than with 
vivdsati and sisdsati.) I would not vouch for the exact formulation of the 
phonetic development given, but believe that the true explanation must be 
looked for along some such line. 
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The existence of 9 in the ^-series has been demonstrated by 
Bartholomae, but I do not regard it as an intermediate stage of the 
weakening of e, but as belonging to the lengthened grade. For 
example, the a of Lat. saxum, assuming that the word belongs 
to secare, is to be associated with the e of O.B. seka. Although 
the ablaut of the pet-type as given is exactly parallel to that of 
verbs in ei, ey., etc., yet the form which it actually assumes is 
quite out of line with that of ei, owing to the fact that the weak 
form is so generally replaced by the strong (wcnrd-y, Skt. paktd-s, 
etc.). Moreover, in this type the quantitative ablaut e : e is 
especially frequent (Lat. sedeo, sedi, Goth, sitan, setum, etc.). 

For the i?-series we may make use of the same scheme, since 
all the variations there given actually occur; but I follow the 
view of those who believe that only 0, s>, e, and o are to be 
recognized as properly belonging here. Where we find an e it is 
not an actual intermediate stage of weakening of e, but is either ? 
affected by the quality of the strong grade or directly due to the 
interchange of e : e in the ^-series. The two types have so many 
points in common that they exert a mutual influence, and in many 
individual instances it is impossible to decide whether we have to 
do with the e- or the (?-series. 

The other two heavy series, the a-series (0 : 3 : a : o) and the 
^-series (0 : 9 : o), present no difficulties. The <?-series looks like 
an isolated relic, based perhaps on an interchange of o : in the 
^-series. 

The a-series cannot be disposed of so easily. There are many 
scholars who do not recognize it, who deny the existence of a as 
a primitive vowel and the ' normal ' grade of any series. These 
scholars see in all examples of a a weakening of normal e, o or a 
— that is, they assume that it represents the same I. E. sound as 
that which others, for the express purpose of distinguishing from 
the ordinary a, designate as ?. All cases like aya>, Lat. ago, 
scabo, etc., they regard as ' aorist-presents ' of roots belonging to 
the ^-series. The ablest exposition of this view since de Saussure 
is given by Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 240 ff. One may well 
admit that the line is hard to draw, and that in various verbs of 
the European languages which have been ascribed to the ^-series 
there is equal or greater probability in favor of the a-series ; but, 
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aside from the fact that the number of aorist-presents is thus 
raised out of proportion to their actually attested existence in the 
i?-series, we shall not be ready to give up completely the distinc- 
tion of a and 9 until some more satisfactory explanation of the 
Sanskrit distinction of a and i is furnished. Bechtel supposes 
that the a instead of i (for example in djdmi) is due to the accent 
which, as he assumes, has come by transfer to fall on the root- 
syllable. But though a few instances like krpate or girami (once) 
beside girami, gtimbhami beside fumbhami are found, such a 
transfer is the regular thing only where the weak form of the root 
has come to show the same vowel as the great body of verbs of 
the type <f>epa>, and so fall under their influence, as gacchami, 
ddfdmi, mdthdmi, with a for original n. Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I 
916. But 9, or Bechtel's a, becomes i, and so would not invite a 
transfer of accent. To assume that it became identical with 
Aryan a because of the transfer of accent is to put the cart before 
the horse. Moreover, even after accepting such a law, one is left 
with all the cases of unaccented a — European a, as bhaktd-s, aja, 
mattd-s, etc., to explain away by the analogy of accented forms 
or of verbs of the <?-series. I prefer, then, to abide by the distinc- 
tion of I. E. a and 9, and of an a- and an a-series. In this or that 
case, of course, we may find a Skt. a beside d, where the European 
forms favor the heavy series. Individual transfers must always 
be reckoned with. 

Among the adherents of the a-series there is some difference 
of opinion regarding its exact correlation with the ^-series. 
Hiibschmann and Brugmann give a : a as corresponding to e : o . 
Preferable is the view of Osthoff and Bartholomae that we have 
a : o just as e : o , and that the interchange of a : d is to be 
compared to that of e ; e in the <?-series. The scheme then would 
be 

al as ej 



9 dj 5 9 ej d 

It is believed that the ablaut series as given include all the 
interchanges which have a claim to recognition as normal vari- 
ation in the parent-speech. In the individual languages it often 
happens that in evidently related words we find an interchange of 
vowels which does not coincide with anything to be found in 
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these schemes. But this is accounted for by the confusion 
between the different series consequent upon the existence of a 
form common to two or more series. This point of contact may- 
be original or, more usually, the result of a phonetic development 
peculiar to the language in question. A few well-known examples 
may be brought together here for illustration. The fact that s> is 
the weak grade common to the three heavy series, and that this 
3 is in the European languages identical with the a of the a-series, 
accounts for the existence of e beside a, as Lat. egi beside ambages, 
O.N. ok, Lat. p'egi beside compdges, Dor. nayvviu, Lith. plekiu 
' strike ' beside Dor. irXaya, Lat. pldga, etc. (cf. Brugmann, I. F. 
VI 96). In Greek the development of /, n to a\, a has established 
a point of contact between the el-, ^w-types and the a- and d- 
series; hence pe/ujXc (Dor. /ie^sXdray, Pindar) to /«X<», fygo/iat to 
BaKvm (8ax probably = dnk to denk, Skt. daiif). Mod. Germ. 
gedeihan, Goth, \eiha, \aih, \aihans, shows a transfer from the 
«e-type (cf. O.E. ge\ungeri) to the «'-type due to the develop- 
ment of enq, Germ, ink to ik. 1 In Balto-Slavic the development 
of r, n, etc., to ir, il, etc., has occasioned the occasional appear- 
ance of i in the pef-type. So after Lett, mina ' remembrance ' to 
menh there arose a Lett, stiba 'staff, rod' to Lith. stebizi-s 'be 
astonished' (orig. 'stand aghast' or something similar). Forms 
in y (syki-s 'stroke, time' to i-sekti 'cut into,' O.B. sekd) might 
be due to an extension of the same process ; but as they regularly 
accompany strong forms in e, they may have started from verbs 
in which e represents I. E. e from ei (cf. Grk. viva, Skt. pl-td-s 
beside nwo, Lat. po-tu-s, Skt. pd-na-s, etc.). Cf. plysztu, plyszti 
'get torn' to plesziu 'tear'; also plHszu 'tear' (Leskien, Ablaut 
d. Wurzelsilben, 338). In Sanskrit the development of I. E. n 
to a has caused some confusion between the type I. E. bhendh 
and the type pet or mad (a-series). Beside mddati occurs 
mdndati, and in the perfect mamanda beside mamdda. Vice 
versa in mdnthati 'shakes' the nasal is probably a part of the 
root (Brugmann, Grd. II 994; Fick, Idg. Wtb. 4 , 283), but the 
perfect in the early period is mamdtka. The development of az 
to e has produced a root med 'fatten' (cf. Germ. Masf), from 
which forms in mid, as mimide, amidat, etc., are cited by the 
grammarians. The retention of the strong ablaut grade in the 

1 For a large collection of Germanic examples see now Streitberg, Urger- 
manische Grammatik, under the caption 'Reihenwechsel' (§105). 
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perfect participle, which is normal in the I. E. pet-type (cf. above), 
has been extended to roots in which the vowel is preceded by a 
sound capable of assuming vocalic function. So, after the analogy 
oipatitd-s, etc., were formed vyathitd-s to vyath (contrast viddhd-s 
to vyadh), vasitd-s to vas 'clothe' (contrast u§itd-s to vas 'dwell '), 
fvasitd-s to fvas beside gu§antam, etc., vrajitd-s to vraj (contrast 
frthitd-s to (rath), and others. 
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